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It is somewhat trying to hear regularly about various 
viewpoints concerning animal welfare: the animal lover’s, 
the pet owner’s, society’s, the non-pet owner’s, etc. There 
seems to be one point of view consistently ignored—the 
viewpoint of the animals in question. 

Pets need a voice, for clearly they need a champion. 
Our domesticated pets live in a world they had no role in 
shaping, and for them it’s a tough world. Particularly in 
our urban and suburban areas, life for a cat or a dog is 
hardly an ideal situation. 

There is no way that our loving pets can compre- 
hend the cruelty or thoughtlessness that humans exhibit 
towards their kind. 

Could he understand how humans can lock a pet 
in an automobile on a hot summer day, with temperatures 
inside the closed car rising to 120 degrees? 

Could our four-footed friend understand being 
locked out of his home to fend for himself, while his 
master goes on vacation for days or weeks? 

Is there a way for him to understand why a leash 
law, designed to protect both animals and society, is 
ignored? 

Could he comprehend how humans rush off for flu 
shots, but don’t bother to innoculate their pets against 
far deadlier diseases? 

Or why people refuse to spay or neuter their pets 
when this would save hundreds of thousands of animals 
from being put to sleep each year? 

These are simple examples which defy answer, by 
either animal or people. And they point up the need for 
some voice to speak in their behalf. 

Animals domesticated as pets are a sheer delight. 
They provide friendship, trust and love, and ask for so 
little in return, except that certain unalienable pet rights 
be provided: 

The right to a decent life made possible by a respon- 
sible pet owner in a civilized society; and 

When all possible alternatives are exhausted, the 
right to a humane death, without pain, and in dignity. 

Their voice, their champion, is the local or national 
humane society, which exists to fill this vital need. 


However, in their efforts, humane societies are often 
stymied by well meaning, but uninformed individuals 
who attack their efforts and make it difficult to perform 
this role. Their voices, magnified in the media and ampli- 
fied with a relentless letter writing and phone call bom- 
bardment to their legislators, have caused Massachusetts 
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to outlaw a scientifically proven painless and humane 
method of euthanasia used in 48 other states. They create 
an impression that humane societies grow rich on dog 
licensing fees, when in truth they get none of these rev- 
enues. The Animal Rescue League of Boston, for example 
provides a quarter million dollars in dog officer services 
each year, and receives only a fraction of that cost in 
return from the City of Boston. Meanwhile, by law, dog 
licensing fees are used for library or public school 
expenses! 


’ 


In the past few years, there has been an unprecedent- 
ed increase in the number of animal oriented societies. 

In Massachusetts alone, the number has more than 
doubled in the last ten years. Each one, naturally, is 
looking for financial support, and the total result is that 
an already diluted market is being diluted even more. 
The older, established societies offering direct aid to ani- 
mals, faced with increasing costs and a pet population 
explosion, find it harder and harder to keep up their wel- 
fare services. 

Many of the newer societies are animal welfare 
action organizations. They have no shelter, no clinic or 
hospital, no investigators, no vehicles, no education de- 
partment, no animal food to buy, no drugs to purchase, 
no capital investments to depreciate—but usually they do 
have a good press, and are quite vocal on many and varied 
subjects. 

Undoubtedly, such action groups have a place in 
today’s society, but because they are not faced with 
direct aid to animals, many times their proposals are more 
ethereal than practical. Their publicity sometimes contain 
un-researched and non-factual statements which often 
place all humane organizations in a bad light. By innu- 
endo they leave impressions which are untrue. 

These voices have recently resulted in raising, by 
law, the required holding period for unclaimed animals 
to ten days, in the mistaken belief that this is humane. It 
ignores the problems of what to do with thousands of 
unclaimed or unwanted animals ... where to keep them, 
how to pay for their care. It also ignores the fact that 
wanted lost animals are usually claimed within two or 
three days, and beyond that are truly abandoned and 
rarely claimed. 

And so, the humane society speaks for the animal. 

The Animal Rescue League of Boston is proud to 
have been in the vanguard of that effort to civilize our 
society for more than three quarters of a century. 
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Stranded on the shore e 


Last spring a live baby sperm whale was found 
stranded in Rockport, Maine. Despite all efforts to save 
the animal at the New England Aquarium, it died after 
76 hours. 

Whole herds of pilot whales died in the summer 
after beaching in the Dry Tortugas (near Key West in 
Florida)—an area where no such beachings had occurred 
in four years—and a short time later 25 spinner dolphins 
died in a mass beaching near Sarasota. 

What causes whales, dolphins, porpoises, and other 
marine mammals to be stranded? How can rescue and re- 
covery techniques be improved? Can an understanding of 
the causes prevent the occurrence of such events? 

In an effort to provide answers to the strange phe- 
nomenon of stranding, the New England Aquarium is 
heading up an effort to organize a communication net- 
work among all agencies and persons interested in the 
causes and care of stranded mammals. Earlier in the year 
the Aquarium sponsored a marine mammal stranding 
workshop. Aquarium president John H. Prescott reported 
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at the seminar that, since 1972 when the Aquarium be- 
came committed to rescue and research programs on New 
England coastal strandings, approximately 300 whales, 
dolphins and seals have been stranded on N.E. beaches 
and examined at the Aquarium, whether dead or alive. 

League vice president Earl E. Wentzel, who parti- 
cipated in the workshop explains that ‘‘marine mammals 
are able to dive from 70° water to 35° water. As the 
water temperature decreases, an adaptive mechanism low- 
ers their heart beat rate from 60-80 beats per minute, 
down to as low as 2 to 5 beats per minute.” 

Individual mammals stranded have very little chance 
of survival, he noted. Usually they are already far gone 
from infections of worms in heart, lungs, liver or blubber. 
Fungus, lice, ulcers, tumors and even bad teeth are among 
the health problems found in beached animals, any of 
which could be a factor in their stranding. For a healthy 
animal that has been stranded, quick rescue action can 
mean the difference between death and survival. 


New England Aquarium staff members support baby sperm whale in outdoor pool. 


® 
marine mammals? 


What should someone do if he or she finds a live 
stranded mammal? Dr. Joseph Geraci from the University 
of Guelph, Ontario, Canada, outlined some rescue and 
first aid techniques at the workshop: 


¢ First, make an effort to get the mammal back in 
the water. Tie a rope to its tail and drag it by boat into 
deep water. ‘‘It may beat your boat back to the beach, 
but try anyway, several times,” he said. 


e If you can’t get it back in the water, call the Aquar- 
ium for help at 617-742-8834. 


¢ While waiting for help, move it to the shade if pos- 
sible, or erect a shelter to shade it from the sun. Blubber 
acts as a solar heat absorbent, so the mammal must be 
kept cool, clean and in the shade. 


e To move the animal, use a net as a stretcher (net 
is also an excellent restrainer) and cover the eyes with a 
piece of sheeting to quiet the animal. 


¢ Cover the body with a wet cloth, but be careful 

@ not to cover the blow-hole (the critical temperature for 
sustaining life is 70° to 75°). 

e Because their natural habitat is buoyant water, 

marine mammals do not have strong rib cages. Turn the 

animal from side to side every 15 minutes to prevent 


lung compression and congestion which can lead quickly 
to pneumonia. 


Post mortem examinations on dead mammals can 
help furnish invaluable insights into the tragedy of strand- 
ing. Dr. James Meade, curator of marine mammals at the 
Smithsonian Institute in Washington, D.C., said at the | be | 
workshop that the Smithsonian is interested in hearing of | (| 
any marine mammal stranded—dead or alive. tt 

The number to call in Washington is (202)381-4174, 
or alternatively, a collect call can be made to (202) 628- 
4422, the Scientific Events Alert Network. The operator 
will say that the line is busy, but the caller should leave 
name and number and they will be called back (it is an 
outgoing WATS line only). 

If a person has already notified the New England 
Aquarium of a stranding, however, there’s no need to 
call Washington, because they work cooperatively. 

A complete manual on marine strandings, with 
information on identification, care, laws and persons 
to contact is now in preparation and will be available 

&) shortly. Anyone interested in further information on 
marine mammals and the stranding network should 
contact: N.E. Aquarium, Marine Mammal Alert, Central 
Wharf, Boston, Mass. 02110. 
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Boris M. Levinson, Ph. D. 
Yeshiva University 


(reprinted with permission 
of the author) 


Bereavement is one of the most traumatic events in 
a child’s life. It frequently results in insecurity, anxiety, 
fear, distrust of the world and physical discomfort. It 
brings to a focus, sometimes with explosive force, the 
underlying tensions, strains, emotions, and inherent 
strengths of a family. The effects of bereavement vary, 
depending upon the age, conceptual development and 
emotional status of the child. 

The mature adult realizes that death is a normal 
phenomenon, that it is a part of life and gives meaning to 
life. However, in many homes, the emotionally immature 
adult has not himself accepted the reality of death and 
in his pathetic efforts to avoid the inevitable future, re- 
assures his child—thus, in a sense, comforting himself— 
that death is, in its essence, a prolonged sleep. 


Death Like Sleep 


The very young child readily accepts the proffered 
explanation that death is similar to sleep. Like primitive 
people, he, too, cannot conceive of death as total de- 
struction. He visualizes death as a very prolonged sleep, 
as in the story “Snow White.’’ The body does not decay. 
The person feels, thinks, experiences, senses, yet cannot 
cry out or move. The dead exist, silently sharing the 
child’s meals, his joys and sorrows. It is sometimes similar, 
the child muses, to the game of “‘cops and robbers, ” in 
which the participants are resurrected when the rules of 
the game require it. 

The critical illness of a parent usually brings about 
the mobilization of all of the family’s resources. At this 
juncture, the very young child may feel neglected and 
consequently harbor unconscious death wishes against 
his parent. The young child who has not yet learned 
the difference between angry wishes and angry deeds 
becomes most anxious when his father dies. He may 
become terror-stricken, expecting the same fate. Since 
at this period the child is egocentric, is unable to gen- 
eralize, and tends to explain death on the basis of the 
fact that the deceased wished to desert him and therefore 
died, he may direct his aggression inward and become de- 
pressed. He may also feel that it is not worthwhile to love, 
that adults betray the trust children place in them by 
deserting them, leaving them alone just when they are 
needed most. 


Needs to Share Grief 


The child turns to the surviving parent, who either 
is not ready or is unable at this time to offer him any 
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comfort. The parent himself may be so involved in his 
own grief that he scarcely pays more than fleeting atten- 
tion to his child. This serves to deepen the unconscious 
guilt of the child, who sees that he is not only deserted 
by the deceased, but is also neglected by the living. This 
may be particularly traumatic to the child who has al- 
ready felt anxious about his relationship with his peers 
and his standing in his family. 

It is at this point that the pet may provide a haven. 
When the entire world seems to come crashing around 
the child’s ears, the pet is there to share his grief and to 
offer hope. The child’s grief, his tears, his fears and ter- 
rors, his feelings of guilt are entrusted to the pet. The 
pet’s silent, nondemanding acceptance of the child's 
hidden emotions and his unfailing admiration and love 
for the child are comforting. The child is better able to 
accept his loss; he does not have to deny it by escaping 
into a make-believe world. The child may thus be able 
to emerge relatively unscathed from the traumatic exper- 
ience thanks to the pet, which serves as a warm, stable, 
and protective bridge between the never-forgotten past 
and the future. 

Whenever feasible, the child should be prepared 
for a parent’s death. Serious illness should not be con- 
sidered a closely guarded family secret but should be 
discussed in the child’s presence in terms he can under- 
stand. 


Mourning Experience 


Introducing a pet into families that face the threat 
of loss of a parent can, in many cases, prove to be a val- 
uable mental hygiene measure. The pet gives the child 
a living companion that will not usually be a competitor 
for the surviving parent’s affection. Even more important, 
“the dog represents a protector, a talisman against the fear 
of death, first experienced as separation anxiety.” 

It is, in addition, most important for bereaved chil- 
dren to go through a wholesome mourning experience, to 
be provided with an opportunity to assimilate their 
trauma and break the cathexis with the loved one. This 
becomes particularly desirable when the surviving parent 
is unable to accept death as final. Then, the pet may play 
a crucial role by providing the child with a sympathetic, 
non-judgmental listener before whom the child may 
become immersed in his grief and speak and cry una- 
bashedly and repeatedly about the beloved parent and his 
own guilt in bringing about his death. 


Suzette: A tribute 


® We recently received a moving note from reader, 
Mary Lynch, along with a tender tribute she wrote in 
honor of her late poodle, Suzette, who died last year at 
the age of 15, and who is buried in the League’s Pine 
Ridge Cemetery in Dedham. 

Entitled, ‘In Memoriam,’’ the eulogy is simple 
and touching. We reprint it here, accompanied by a 
sketch of Suzette which was sketched from life by artist 
Jaime Solomson of Everett: 


IN MEMORIAM 
Dear Susie: 


Last May 17th you fell asleep, so peacefully, for the 
last time, at 11:55 a.m. For fifteen precious years a beaut- 
iful friendship was formed between us, one that was both 
strong and, to me, sacred. 


Your patience knew no limits. You knew your role 
was to wait so often for me to return from a shopping 
trip that you might greet me joyfully when | opened the 
door. Your goodness was proverbial—your loyalty, never 
failing. 

You could adjust yourself to all my moods. If | 
were sad, you understood the secret cause of my sadness. 
You would look at me more tenderly, rest your head on 
my knee, and in some vague way you felt your presence 
necessary to comfort me. 

Your faithfulness knew no limits. The memory of 
“You” will last forever. 

Suzette, you now lie sleeping in a beautiful spot in 
Pine Ridge Cemetery. You were my ‘“‘dear dog’’—and | 
miss you so very much! 


Mary A. Lynch 


Imagine a world without some of the animal crea- 
tures we've recognized since childhood —the bald eagle, 
the alligator, the bison, the pelican, the falcon and fox — 
to name just a few. 

We speak not of a barren future, but of current 
fact. For these animals, along with ocelots, woodpeckers, 
sea otters, and several varieties of geese and ducks are 
among the 44 species virtually on the brink of extinction, 
according to a recent announcement by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of the Interior. 

To insure the survival of these animals, as well 
as others described as endangered, the Department has set 
up a system of 139 wildlife refuges in 39 states and is 
playing hopeful landlord to the creatures on 27 units 
covering 23.7 million acres. Examples are the National 
Bison Range in Montana, the Desert National Wildlife 
Range in Nevada, the National Elk Refuge in Wyoming, 
and the Kenai National Moose Range in Alaska. 

The wildlife refuges offer a diversity of living space 
to the endangered creatures, and cover all eight major 
life zones in North America—deciduous forest, desert, 
tropical forest, pinon-juniper, grasslands, coniferous 
forest, chaparral and tundra. 


New hope for endan gered 


California Condor, one of the rarest. 


The future of the American bison, whose numbers 
had declined from about 60 million in the early 1800's 
to only 20 in the wild by 1900, is somewhat brighter to- 

® day because of the existence of refuges. Once on the 
verge of extinction, estimates now place their population 
at close to 30,000 on the North American continent. 

The sea otter, also near extinction at the turn of 
the century, has benefitted from protection afforded it 
on the Aleutian Islands National Wildlife Refuge in 
Alaska. 

The introduction of the muskox to Nunivak Island 
National Wildlife Refuge in Alaska has resulted in a 
well-established herd, from which transplants have been 
made to other parts of its former range. 

Refuges in Hawaii face the biggest challenge, hosting 
eight endangered species, including four found nowhere 
else in the world—the Laysan duck, Laysan finch, Nihoa 
finch, and Nihoa millerbird. 


Two refuges in Florida come next, with each host- 
ing six endangered species. Merritt Island National Wildlife 
Refuge on the Kennedy Space Center is home to the Flor- 
ida manatee, the alligator, the southern bald eagle, the 
brown pelican, the dusky seaside sparrow, and the Amer- 
ican peregrine falcon. 


species 


The National Key Deer Refuge is home for its 
endangered namesake, smallest of all forms of the white- 
tailed deer. No bigger than a large dog, this tiny deer was 
almost annihilated during the 1940's. Alligators and mana- 
tees also inhabit the refuge, which is also visited regularly 
by southern bald eagles, brown pelicans and American 
peregrine falcons. 

Canadian and U.S. officials have jointly set up an 
ingenious foster parent plan to help preserve the en- 
dangered migratory whooping crane. Eggs from nesting 
grounds in Wood Buffalo National Park, in the North- 
west Territories have been placed under sandhill cranes at 
Gray’s Lake, Idaho. The eggs were transported by plane 
in insulated suitcases and placed in the sandhill cranes’ 
nests. It is hoped that the sandhills would hatch the eggs 
and raise the chicks as their own. 

More than 50 national wildlife refuges support 
southern bald eagles each winter, and their nesting 
trees are marked and protected, as are those of the red- 
cockaded woodpecker. A long-term forestry planting 
plan has been put into effect in Maryland to provide nest 
trees for the endangered Delmarva fox squirrel. 

& With ever increasing care and vigilance on Federal 


Wildlife Refuges, and governmental cooperation on both “i a 
Photos by Charles F. Rogers of Danvers. 


national and international levels, we may yet insure the 
survival of our endangered animal species. 
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Happy Birthday to League member ‘Frisky’ Lonergan 
of Sherborn, Mass. at 27 years. 


| recently attended a birthday party for a friend 
who was celebrating her 21st birthday. It was a surprise 
party, all the family and close friends were invited, and 
many came bearing gifts and good wishes. The high- 
light of the gala event was a chocolate ice cream cake 
which was consumed by all but the guest of honor who 
was quite apathetic about the whole splash. As a matter 
of fact, after greeting the first of us who arrived, she went 
to bed! Such behavior however, is not unusual for her, 
since she is a Welsh Corgi who has reached the ripe old 
age of 21 which in dog years adds up to nearly 150! 

Many people ask us about the life expectancy of 
their pets. With good care, cats usually live to be 15 to 
17 years old, but a feline at 8 or 10 years is considered 
to be old. A dog's life span varies somewhat, but generally 
speaking the larger the dog, the shorter the life expect- 
ancy. A very large dog such as a St. Bernard or great 
dane usually will live to be 8 or 9, while members of the 
toy breeds such as schnauzers, and pekinese live to 15 or 
16 years and longer. The Guiness Book of Records states 
that the oldest dog known lived to be 27. 

We all grow older, some of us don’t like it and 
others don’t mind but we all know there is nothing we 
can do about it. But with our pets, it seems like their 
aging process comes as a shock to us. 

Wasn't it just a year or two ago that she was romp- 
ing all over the house and getting into everything? And 
now, she is a little slow getting up the stairs, she tends 
to take a lot of naps, and seems stiff when she gets up, 
too. Well, it did not happen overnight, it’s a gradual 
process and she probably has quite a few years left with 
a little help from her friends. 

| think one of the most important things to remem- 
ber is watching her health. As pets get older, they need 
more frequent check ups with the veterinarian, at least 
twice a year. Be cognizant of the weather and tempera- 
tures, too. Older pets get colder easily and therefore 
should not be left outside for long periods of time. 
They should have a cozy bed somewhere away from drafts 
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Richard W. Bryant 


and not in the basement. During wet weather, they should 
be towel dried as soon as they come in from the out- 
doors. 

Try not to change your pet’s routine. A little sen- 
ility, perhaps failing eyesight or hearing all add to confu- 
sion for your pet when its daily routine is upset. If she 
doesn't obey your obedience command occasionally, 
try to overlook it, try to be a little less demanding of her. 
Sometimes elderly pets occasionally have relapses in their 
housetraining habits, but this, too, is usually something 
they cannot help and all you can do is take them outdoors 
more often. 

Your veterinarian is your best advisor on the proper 
diet for your pet. Do not give older dogs bones and be 
sure not to let your aging pet get fat, since it will be more 
of a hardship for her as she gets older and usually shortens 
her life. Pet owners often have to mash up the food for 
an older pet to make it easier to chew and digest. 

Above all, as your pet grows older, be sure she 
grows older by your side. They need your love and atten- 
tion more now than ever, except when they were a puppy 
or kitten. 

All life ends eventually. | think most pet owners, 
like myself, hope our animal friend will pass away in his 
sleep, relaxed and comfortable in familiar surroundings, 
but that doesn’t always happen. . 

Often the pet needs his human owner to help him, 
just one more time, by recognizing when it just is not 
humane to prolong the pet’s life any longer. Diseases, 
severe pains or complete loss of body function control 
often force us to make the decision to have the pet 
euthanized. It is difficult for us, and | have seen people 
allow their pets to suffer just because they cannot bear 
to make the final, benevolent decision. A veterinarian 
should be consulted when the time comes as their advice 
is professional, and yet objective and concerned. For your 
pet, with you and the veterinarian by his side, it will 
just be one more painless sleep as she drifts off forever. 

Ill never forget my three cats and seven dogs that 
have all passed on, but each time the cure for my broken 
heart has always been the comfort of another pet. Each 
is different but each offers friendship and affection in 
exchange for just a little more from us. 


Pet adoption day for Wellesley 


The League receives many requests for speakers 
to appear before clubs, civic organizations and school 
groups to explain the philosophy and services of our non- 
profit organization. 

Recently, while speaking before the student council 
of Wellesley Junior High School, Richard Bryant was con- 
fronted with the question of what the Council could do 
to directly help some of the unfortunate animals that the 
League cares for everyday. It seemed logical for the group 
to accept the task of promoting proper pet owner respon- 
sibilities among their peers, but they wanted to do more. 

As a result of careful planning, we jointly devel- 
oped a project where the Council would act as a nucleus 
to promote proper pet owner attitudes and to find homes 
for some of the League’s orphan pets. The Great Wellesley 
Pet Adoption Day was set for October 2nd. 

This was the first such ‘‘mobile pet adoption cen- 
ter’’ that the League has organized. We usually do not 
offer such a service since people often buy a pet on the 
“spur of the moment” without thinking about the long 
range responsibilities involved in pet ownership. Such 
purchases often end up back at the kennels or humane 
society after a few days. This shuffle generally hurts the 
pet as he sits, once again, in a cage waiting for a perma- 
nent home. When people go out of their way to come to 
our adoption center, the new home and family for the pet 
usually is permanent. 

However, the student council taught proper pet 
owner responsibilities for two weeks, including stories 
in the local newspaper as well. The League set up an 
Adoption Center in the basement of the Congregational 
Church which was generously loaned for the Saturday 
morning. Adults interested in acquiring a new pet had to 
drive to the church to look over the large selection of 
puppies and kittens, and to be interviewed by the trained 
staff of students, supervised by their faculty advisor, 
Mr. Arthur Melanson, and three members of the League’s 
staff. 


During the morning, twelve dogs and six cats were 
placed with new families. It was a great day for all con- 
cerned, but especially for the pets who found new human 
companions to care for them. 

We wish to thank Mr. Melanson and the twenty- 
five Student Council members who cared enough about 
animals to donate considerable time and effort on their 
behalf. 


Clockwise (from top left) 
Julie Hung, John Lord 
and Jennifer Greeley, all 
of Wellesley, care for 
hopeful pets. 


Photos courtesy of Wel- 
lesley Townsman. . ya 


League “ANTI-LITTER”’ grant supports free 
spay & neuter program 


The League is proud to report that 2,056 pet own- 
ers had their dogs or cats sterilized at the ARL clinic free 
of charge during the year ending September 30, 1976. 

A special spay and neuter grant has helped to cover 
the costs of these surgical procedures, all of which were 
performed on animals adopted from the League. Under 
the grant, 798 dogs and 636 cats were spayed, and 315 
dogs and 307 cats were neutered. 

The neutering program for male dogs was begun 
just over a year ago and involves the castration of certain 
selected young male dogs (5-6 months old) prior to 
offering them for adoption. Public acceptance of the 
neutered male pets has been good and the procedure not 


only helps curb the animal population explosion but also 
helps reduce behavior problems. 

In addition, another 386 pets (68 dogs and 318 
cats) were sterilized at a minimum fee (as clinic time 
permitted) reducing the potential ‘‘pet parent’’ population 
by a total of 2,442 pets. ‘‘While we’re aware that this 
represents a relatively small dent in Boston’s current ani- 
mal population,’” notes Dr. Carlton E. Buttrick, League 
president, ‘‘the figures become much more impressive 
when you look ahead and realize that the births of liter- 
ally millions of descendants of these animals have been 
prevented.”’ 
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NEW FRIEND RESTORES FAITH 
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Laura Havlin, 5, greets her new friend. 
(Boston Herald American Photo) 


A little girl’s faith was restored and an abandoned 
pup found love ina story that began sadly but ended with 
avery happy twist. 

It was 7:30 AM on an autumn morning when five- 
year old Laura Havlin’s mongrel puppy was struck and 
killed by a Boston police cruiser on Dakota street in 
Dorchester. Laura was doubly heartbroken, according 
to her parents, Mr. and Mrs. James Havlin of 12 Fredonia 
Street. Not only was her beloved puppy, a birthday gift, 
gone but also the little girl “‘had always worshipped 
policemen’’ and now she heard from schoolchildren who 
had witnessed the accident, ‘‘they didn’t even stop.” 

But her faith was somewhat renewed later that 
day when police officers Robert Senier and Richard 
Goode of Station 11 came to her house to explain that 
they had been answering a call on an armed robbery when 
the accident occurred and it was impossible for them to 
stop. “‘l forgive you and Oliver forgives you too,” she 
told the officers. 

A few minutes later, her belief in the men in blue 
was completely restored when they presented her with 
a lively, three-month old mixed shepherd puppy picked 
out at the ARL adoption center in the hopes it could 
take the missing pet's place. ‘‘! love him. I’m going to 
call him Oliver too,” she said. “Oliver Twist!” 
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NEW ENGLAND LIVESTOCK GROUP MEETS 


The annual meeting of New England Livestock 
Conservation, Inc., was held at Valle’s Steak House 
in Chestnut Hill, Massachusetts on October 19th. One of 
the highlights of the evening was the presentation of 
the 1976 scholarships. Mr. Steve A. Mower of Bangor, 
Maine was the first place recipient. Mr. Mower is a second 
year student at the University of Maine. The second 
place winner, Ms. Mary Jean Wylie of Lakeville, Mass- 
achusetts was presented a $200 scholarship. Ms. Wylie 
is a freshman at the University of New Hampshire. 
Mr. John Norton of the scholarship committee presented 
the awards. 

Dr. Carlton E. Buttrick, President of the Animal 
Rescue League of Boston, and Treasurer of N.E.L.C.I., 
presented a special award to John Norton for his out- 
standing and dedicated service to N.E.L.C.!. where he 
served as field director for three years. 

The featured speaker for the evening was Dr. Don- 
ald M. Kinsman, President of N.E.L.C.I. Dr. Kinsman 
presented a lecture and slide show on the exotic breeds 
of livestock found in Western Europe. The slide show 
dealt with unusual breeds of livestock and methods of 
farming found in that part of the world. 

The meeting, which was organized by Alan D. 
Goldman, marked the fortieth anniversary of N.E.L.C.I’s 
service to the agricultural community of New England. 


HORSE DIAPERS UNPOPULAR 


An unusual ordinance was adopted in Charleston, 
S.C. recently, requiring the operators of horse-drawn 
Carriages to diaper their steeds in the interest of street 
cleanliness. One operator did. Others said they would 
sue to upset the law. 

The ordinance stayed on the books for a week and 
was repealed. A new ordinance makes the operator re- 
sponsible for picking up the droppings by sundown. 
Good horse scents! 


THIS LITTLE PIGGY WISHED 
HE STAYED HOME 
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Ptl. Robert Tebbetts turns pig over to ARL inspector 
Peter Faux. (Boston Herald American Photo) 


The League played host to a most unusual guest 
this Fall — a 70-lb. pig that had led Boston police off- 
icers on a merry, 45-minute chase through the streets 
of Dorchester, ending with an unsuccessful attempt by 
the slippery culprit to seek sanctuary in St. Kevin's 
Church. 

The chase began at about 9 AM when police officers 
Mike Broderick and Paul Feroal of District Two spot- 
ted the slippery pig as it rashly ran out in front of their 
cruiser. Joined by officers Robert Tebbetts and John 
Sheehy, they pursued the pig to Columbia Road, around 
the church grounds, convent and schoolyard and headed 
off the animal's attempt to enter the rear door of the 
church and disrupt the 9 AM Mass in progress. 

Officer Tebbetts, using a borrowed clothesline, 
finally lassoed and hog-tied the squealing pig and took 
him in the paddy wagon off to the station where the 
animal was turned over to ARL inspector Peter Faux. 

The pig was later claimed at the League by a man 
from Derchester. He said that he had bought the pig for 
his farm in New Hampshire, but a family problem pre- 
vented him from taking the pig directly to the farm. He 
had been keeping it over the weekend at his home here, 
when it escaped. 


“* Anything at all for us?” 


“He hates to be put out for the night.” 


ANIMAL CONTROL 
OFFICERS TRAINING 


Problems associated with unwanted, abandoned 
and free roaming pets and their irresponsibile owners 
generally are directed to animal control officers and in 
some cases, humane societies especially since these ani- 
mals are often victims of neglect and abuse. 

Recently, eighty animal control officers gathered 
together in Ashland, Mass. for a day-long session on 
practical ideas and help to cope with this overwhelming 
situation. 

Sponsored by the New England Federation of 
Humane Societies, of which the League is a member, the 
training workshop included such topics as ‘‘The Com- 
munity Humane Society: A Benefit to Animal Control,” 
“How to Promote Animal Control in Your Community,” 
““Animal Handling Techniques and Equipment for Small, 
Large and Wild Animals,” ‘First Aid and Euthanasia,” 
and ‘’State Humane and Animal Control Laws.” 

This was the fifth such training program conducted 
by the Federation which is organized and staffed by 
members of humane societies and animal control offi- 
cers from every state in New England. ARL participants 
included Arthur Slade, Donald Westover and Richard 
Bryant, who is currently serving as President of the New 
England Federation of Humane Societies. 


KING-SIZE SURGERY 


Miami orthopedic surgeon, 
Dr. Pat Barry, recently operated on 
an elephant with badly damaged 
joints, although he _ knew little 
about the anatomy of the three-ton 
animal. ‘“The logistics of the whole 
thing were wild,’’ he said—“‘I didn’t 
even know what the bones in there 
were supposed to look like.’ The 
surgeon cut into the right front leg 
of the 18-year-old Indian elephant, 
Dixie, and after pinpointing the 
problem areas, inserted heavy metal 
pins for additional support. He then 
had a tire company make a suitable 
sling for the animal. 


Wane Virrecnres 


““ He insists upon calling his lawyer.”’ 
g y 
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DOG MEETS AIRPLANES 


For nearly two years a forlorn German Shepherd 
has met every Ilyushin-18 passenger jet arriving at Mos- 
cow’s Vnuko Airport in search of a master who flew 
away. 

Airport workers feed the ragged animal, but she 
refuses to let anyone come near her and won't leave, 
according to authorities. 

Sometime in late 1974, when airline personnel 
refused to let the dog board the plane with her owner 
because he did not have a health certificate, the owner 
flew away, abandoning her. During the first few days 
the dog chased all departing flights as they taxied away, 
then switched to meeting incoming flights, to the con- 
sternation of pilots. 

She now lives under a construction trailer near the 
airport terminal, watching for the II-18’s. Authorities 
say they do not know how she tells the difference be- 
tween the planes. 


Always fun to give or get, herewith our nominations 
for the holiday season’s best book bets: 


Cat Catalog: The Ultimate Cat Book, edited by Judy 
Fireman. A new paperback that’s certain to become cat- 
nip for cat fanciers, with a collection of articles encom- 
passing just about everything worth knowing about cats. 
Written by experts in the field, it outlines the history 
and folklore of cats, their place in literature and art, 
the different breeds, their sex habits and health problems, 
their care and entertainment. Workman. $6.95. 


Understanding Your Cat, by Dr. Michael W. Fox. Another 
treat for feline fanciers, this time an exploration of the 
evolutionary, physiological and psychological roots of 
Tabby’s traumas. Dr. Fox is a well-known ‘‘animal psy- 
chologist’’ and he discusses topics ranging from “the 
meaning of the nest instinct of the newborn kitten” to 
“the various neuroses engendered by modern life styles.”’ 
As a veterinarian, he’s able to give sound advice on choos- 
ing, training, and living happily with cats. Coward, 
McCann and Geoghegan, Inc. $7.95. 
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BOOK REVIEW 


ISPA’S OPERATION NOAH II: PANAMA 


Field Services Director John Walsh, leading 25 
well trained Cuna and Choco Indians, Colombians and 
Panamanians used to jungle conditions, has rescued over 
2,000 animals from the 100 square miles of jungle flooded 
so far. By the end of December it is expected the 300 
square miles artificial lake will be full, and that the res- 
cue project will end about 10 to 15 weeks later. By this 
time the total number of animals rescued from starvation 
or drowning is expected to be between 5 and 6,000. 

All the animals are being released in scientifically 
pre-selected release sites; in these relocation reserves they 
will be fully protected and studied in detail by biologists. 
Among the animals are sloths, various primate species, 
armadillos, anteaters, deer, peccary, snakes, birds, ocelots 
and jaguars. 

Conditions are rigorous. The teams work from dawn 
to dusk and at night repair and maintain equipment which 
needs constant replacement and service. In this rainy 
season, John and the men are seldom dry; everything 
rusts, rots, mildews or molds. The camp is a sea of mud. 

Newly relocated animals are surviving well. The 
Panama Government is responsive and cooperative with 
the work; a complete ban on the export of all Panamanian 
wildlife has been imposed, and national wildlife protec- 
tion laws are in preparation. 

Contributions to support this vital work can be 
made payable to Animal Rescue League of Boston, mark- 
ed “for Operation Noah II’. Gifts are tax deductible and 
contributors will receive progress reports direct from 
Panama. 


Languages of the Animal World, By J. H. Prince. All 
living creatures communicate with their own_ species 
through sounds, movement, body posture or odor. How 
or whether a creature hears, sees or smells depends on its 
sensory organs, and these factors are fully discussed here. 
An excellent reference for students of animal behavior. 
Thomas Nelson, Inc. $6.95 


The Adventure of Birds, by Charlton Ogburn. Packed 
with information about different birds all over the world. 
Mr. Ogburn is an award-winning nature writer, and the 
book represents his personal memories of adventures 
out of doors, as well as descriptions of the personalities 
of individual birds. William Morrow. $10.95. 


Penguins: Past and Present, Here and There, By George 
Gaylord Simpson. Scientific writing for the general read- 
er; a happy blend of fact and personal observation pre- 
sented in an informal manner. Mr. Simpson has been a 
penguin fancier for more than 40 years, and he happily 
details the history and behavior patterns of the six genera 
and 18 species of the bird. Yale University Press. $10.00. 


Need for bequests 


The League continues to rely on the generosity of its 
friends to meet the ever-expanding needs of our animal 
population. The cruel realism of inflation makes the 
League’s task in providing needed services more difficult 
than ever, but with continued support, the challenge can 
and will be met. 

In making a bequest to the League in your Will, 
please remember that the corporate title of our society is 
“Animal Rescue League of Boston’’, that it was incor- 
porated in 1899, and has no connection with any other 
similar society. 


Form of beouest: 


| give to the Animal Rescue League of Boston, the 
sum of______ss dollars (or if property, describe the 
property). The League’s address is: 10 Chandler Street, 
Boston, Massachusetts 02116. 


Santa says 
“Please join and help” 


Please enroll me as a member (or donor) of the Ani- 
mal Rescue League of Boston. | enclose payment 
of dues for the class of membership checked below: 


Patron, $500.00 

Life, $100.00 

Supporting, $35.00 annually 
Active, $10.00 annually 


Associate, $5.00 annually 


ae fe es] Lae [I 


Donor, Any amount 


Name 


Address 


City Zip 


Date 


Please mail your magazine, Our Fourfooted Friends, 
to the address given above. 
($1 of menibership fee covers subscription) 


Animal Rescue League of Boston 
P.O. Box 265, Boston, Massachusetts 02117 
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Animal Rescue League of Boston 
P.O. Box 265, Boston, Massachusetts 02117 


Operation Noah 1 


(see story on page 14) 
Time is short and the water is rising. 


